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Tales anv PHAiscellanies. 


with bread and salt, with as much awe as if the Queen had 





been present. 





———___ 
THE COURT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


(The following description of the personal appearance of 
Queen Elizabeth, and of the customs and manners of her 
Court, is contained in a narrative of a journey into England, 


by Paul Hentzer, written in 1598.] 


We arrived at the royal palace at Greenwich, reported to 


have been originally built by Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, and to have received very magnificent additions from 
Henry VII. . ; . 
and here she generally resides, particularly in the summer, 
for the delightfulness of its situation. We were admitted, 
by an order Mr Rogers procured from the lord-chamberlain, 
into the presence-chamber, hung with tapestry, and the floor, 
after the English fashion, strewed with hay, through whieh 
the Queen passed in her way tothe chapel. At the door 
stood a gentleman dressed in velvet, with a gold chain, whose 
office was to introduce to the Queen any person of distinc- 
tion that came to wait on her. Jt was Sunday, when there 
is usually the greatest attendance of nobility. Inthe same 
hall were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, a great number of counsellors of state, officers of the 
crown, and gentlemen who waited on the Queen coming out; 
—which she did of her own apartment, when it was time to 
go to prayers, attended in the following manner: first went 
gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights of the Garter, all highly 
dressed and bare headed ;—next came the Chancellor, bear- 
ing the seals in a red silk purse between two ;—one of 
which carried the royal sceptre, the other the sword of state; 
ared scabbard studded with golden fleurs de lis, the point 
upwards; next came the Queen, in the sixty-fifth year of her 
age, and we are told very majestic ; her face oblong, fair, but 
wrinkled ; her eyes small, very black and pleasant; her nose 
alittle hooked; her lips narrow, and her teeth black, (a de- 
fect the English seem subject to, from their too great use of 
sugar;) she had in her ears, two pearls, with very rich drops ; 
she wore false hair, and that red; upon her head was a small 
crown, reported to be made of some of the gold of the cele- 
brated Luneburg table ; her bosom was uncovered, as all the 
English have it, till they marry; and she had on a necklace 
of exceeding fine jewels; ker hands were small, her fingers 
long, and her stature neither tall nor low ; her air was state- 
ly,and her manner of speaking mild and obliging. That 
day she was dressed in white silk, bordered with pearls o 
the size of beans; and over it a mantle of black silk, short 
with silver threads ; her train was very long, the end of it 
borne by a Marchioness. Instead ofa chain, she had an ob- 
long collar of gold and jewels. As she went along in this 
state and magnificence, she spoke very graciously first to 
one, then to another, whether foreign ministers, or those who 
attended for different reasons, in English, French, or Italian; 
for besides being well skilled in Greek, Latin, and the lan- 
guages I have mentioned, she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, 
and Dutch. Whoever speaks to her, it is kneeling; now 
and then she raises some with her hand. While we were 
there, W. Slawata, a Bohemian Baron, had letters to present 
toher; and she, after pulling off her glove, gave him her 
hand to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels; a mark of par- 
ticular favor. Wherever she turned her face as she was 
going along, every body fell down on their knees. 

The ladies of the court followed, next to her, very hand- 
some and well shaped, and for the most part dressed in white. 
She was guarded on each side by the gentlemen pensioners, 
fifty in number, with gilt battle axes. In the anti-chapel, 
next the hall, where we were, petitions were presented to 
her, and she received them most graciously; which occa- 
Sioned the acclamation of ‘ Long live Queen Elizabeth? she 
uswered with, ‘I thank you my good people.’ 

In the chapel was excellent music; as soon as it and the 
Service was over, which scarce exceeded half an hour, the 

ueen returned in the same state and order, and prepared to 
g0todinner. But while she was still at prayers, we saw 


ler table set out with the following solemnity. A gentle-|/4, 


man entered the room, bearing a rod, and along with him 
mother, who had a table cloth, which, after they had kneeled 
tee times, with the utmost vencration, he spread upon the 
uble; and, after kneeling again, they both retired. Then 
came two others ; one, with the rod again, the other with a 
‘lt-cellar, a plate and bread; when they had kneeled, as 
sere had done, and placed what was brought upon the ta- 
ie, they too retired, with the same ceremonies performed by 
the first. Atlast came an unmarried lady, (we were told 
‘he was a Countess,) and along with her a married one, bear- 
ig & tasting-knife ; the former was dressed in white silk, 


It was here Elizabeth, the Queen, was born ; 


the yeomen of the guard entered, bare-headed, clothed in 
scarlet, with golden roses upon their backs, bringing in at 
each turn, a course of twenty-four dishes, served in plate, 
most of them gilt; these dishes were received by gentlemen 
in the same order they were brought, and placed upon the 
table, while the lady taster gave to each of the guard a 
mouthful to eat of the particular dish he had brought,@or fear 
of poison. During the time that this guard, which consists 
of the tallest and stoutest men that can be found in all Eng- 
land, being carefully selected for this service, were bringing 
dinner, twelve trumpets, and two kettle drums, made the hall 
ring, for half an hour together. At the end of all this cere- 
monial, a number of unmarried ladies appeared, who with 
particular solemnity, lifted the meat off the table, and con- 
veyed it to the Queen’s inner and more private chamber, 
where, after she has chosen for herself, the rest gocs to the 
ladies of the court. The Queen dines and sups alone, with 
a very few attendants; and it is very seldom that any body, 
foreigner or native, is admitted at that time ; and then only 
at the intercession of somebody in power. 





From Guttzlaff's Travels in China. 


THE CITY OF AMOY. 


After many delays we finally arrived at Amoy.* This place 
is situated on a very large island, on the left side of a bay, 
which deeply indents thé country, and forms many islands. 
The city is very extensive, and contains at least two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. All its streets are narrow, the tem- 
ples numerous, and a few large houses owned by wealthy 
merchants. Its excellent harbor has made it, from time im- 
memorial, one of the greatest emporiums of the empire, and 
one of the most important markets of Asia. Vessels can sail 
up close to the houses, load and unload with the greatest fa- 
cility, have shelter from all winds, and in entering or leaving 
the port, experience no danger of getting ashore. The whole 
adjacent country being sterile, forced the inhabitants to seek 
some means of subsistence. Endowed with an enterprising 
spirit, and unwearied in the pursuit of gain, they visited al] 
parts of the Chinese empire, gradually became bold sailors, 
and settled as merchants all along the coast. Thus they 
colonized Formosa, which, from that period to this, has been 
their granary ; visited and settled in the Indian Archipelago, 
Cochin-China, and Siam. A population constantly overflow- 
ing, demanded constant resources for their subsistence, and 
this they found in colonization. This they have promoted 
all along the coast of China, up to Mantchon Tartary. As 
soon as the colonists amass sufficient money they return 
home, which they leave again when all is spent. 
This constant emigration of the male part of the people, 
contributes very much to the destruction of domestic happi- 
ness. It is a general custom among them to drown a large 
proportion of the new-born female children, This unnatural 
crime is so common among them, that it is perpetrated with- 
Jout any feeling, and even in a laughing mood; and to ask a 
man of any distinction whether he has deughters, is a mark 
of great rudeness. Neither the government, nor the moral 
sayings of their sages, have put a stop to this nefarions cus- 
tom. The father has authority over the lives of his children, 
jand disposes of them according to his pleasure. The boys 
enjoy ao pete share of parental affection. Their birth is 
considered one of the greatest and most fortunate events in 
afamily. They are cherished and indulged to a high degree; 
and if the father dies, the son assumes a certain authority 
over his mother. There is also carried on a regular traffic 
in females. These facts are as revolting to humanity, as dis- 
gusting to detail. They may serve, however, to stimulate 
the zeal of Christian females to promote the welfare of one 
of the largest portions of their sex, by giving them the glo- 
rious Gospel of our Saviour—that Gospel, which alone re- 
stores females to their proper rank in society. 
At the beach, we were shocked at the spectacle of a pretty 
new-born babe, which shortly before had been killed. We 
ked some of the bystanders what this meant. They an- 
swered with indifference, “it is only a girl.” It is a general 
custom in this district, to drown female infants immediately 
after birth. Respectable families seldom take the trouble, 
as they express themselves, to rear these useless girls.— 
They consider themselves the arbiters of their children’s 
lives, and entitled to take them away when they can foresee 
that the prolongation would only entail misery. As the nu- 
merous emigration of the male population renders it proba- 
ble that their daughters, if permitted to live, would not be 








*The city of Amoy is on an island upon the coast of the Fub- 





"io, when she had prostrated herself three times, in a most 
manner, approached the table, rubbed the plates 


When they had waited there a little while,| 


| married, they choose this shorter way to rid themselves of the 
encumbrance of supporting them. 

} Thus are the pledges of conjugal love, the most precious 
| gift of the Most High, the most important trust confided to 
|)men by the Supreme Being, deliberately murdered. Brutes 
| love their young, and cherish and defend them; but man 
can divest himself of natura] affection, and degrade himself 
|| far below the brute creation. 

** April 7. To-day we got under weigh. I cannot omit 
|to notice a few more particulars respecting this most cele- 
brated emporium of Fuhkeen, and of the greatest in Asia.— 
Its harbor is excellent, and accessible to the largest men-of- 
war. The natives of this district seem to be born traders 
and sailors. Their barren country, which furnishes employ- 
iment for only a few hands, but far more their inclination, 
| prompts them to leave their home, either for Formosa, or the 
| principal emporium of the Chinese empire, or the Indian Ar- 
|chipelago, or for the fisheries along their native shores.- 
aabincrnet they go, they are rarely found in a state of abject 
poverty; on the contrary, they are often wealthy, and com- 
mand the trade of whole islands and provinces, as wel? 
by their capital as by their superior enterprise and indus- 
try. Strongly attached to their early home, they either re- 
turn as soon as they acquire a small property, or they make 
large remittances. Many of the mekentn settled in the 
north part of China, return annually with their profits. It is 
‘not surprising, therefore, that a large amount of Chinese 
shipping belongs to Amoy merchants; and that the greater 
part of the capital employed in the coasting trade is their 
property. Hence this barren tract is one of the richest in 
China, from the enterprise of the inhabitants. 

Literary fame is no object of their ambition: but they 
generally learn to count, and make up bills. Their language 
differs widely from the Mandarin dialect, and they are obliged 
to learn this with the same labor as we acquire Latin. In 
their dealings, they have a name for honesty above all other 
Chinese. Though incessantly hunting for gain, they are not 
mean, and they are anxious to establish a fair character.— 
Solicitous to cultivate friendship with strangers, they have 
always associated with them freely, whenever beyond the 
reach of their Government. 


From the New Monthly Magasine. 
DICK DOLEFUL—A SKETCH FROM NATURE. 


It was to the late Captain Chronic, R. N., I am indebted 
for the pleasure of being but very slightly acquainted with 
Richard Doleful, Esquire. The hather of. Dick had, during 
the Captain’s long and frequent absences on service, acted 
|as his agent and factotum; receiving his pay and his prize 
‘money, managing his disbursements, and investing the an- 
nual surplus to the best advantage ; and I incline to attribute 
|to old Chronic’s kindly and grateful remembrance of the 
|father, rather than to any personal regard for the son, his 
tolerance of the latter as an almost daily visitor at his house, 
Dick’s “good friends” are “sorry to admit” that there are 
many bad points about him ; his “ best friends” compassionate 
him into the possession of ten times more ;—hence it may be 
\inferred that Dick, upon the whole, is a much better person 
|than the best of his friends. Yet even I, who do not pre- 
| tend to be his friend, consequently have no motive for speak - 
jing in his disparagement, must allow him to be a very up- 
|pleasant fellow. Now, as the term “ unpleasant fellow” may 
| be variously interpreted, I would have it distinctly under- 
|stood thatI do not mean to accuse him of having ever 
thrashed his grandmother, or kicked his father down stairs, 
or poisoned a child, or set fire to a barn, or encouraged an or- 
gan-grinder or a Scotch bagpiper to make a hideous noise un- 
der a window, or, in short, of any enormous wickedness; | 
mean—and whether his case may be rendered better or worse 
by the explanation, must depend upon individual taste—! 
mean only that he is a bore. 

For the last three years of his life, the Captain, whose 
health was gradually declining under the effects of an un- 
cured and incurable wound in the side, had scarcely ever 
quitted his house ; aad for a considerable portion of that pe- 
riod he was unable, without assistance, to move from his sofa, 
In addition to his sufferings from his glorious wound, he was 
subject to the occasional attacks of inglorious gout, and of 
three visits a day from Dick Doleful. Under such a compii- 
cation of ailments, his case, both by his friends and his 
physicians, had long been considered hopeless. Indeed the 
captain himself seemed aware of the fatal character of the 
last-named malady ; and more than once ee an opin- 
ion, that if he could be relieved from that, he had strength 
and stamina sufficient to conquer the others. I paid him a 
visit one day, and entered into his room just as Mr Doleful 


| 




















keen province, about four or five hundred miles North-East of} 
Macao. 


was leaving it. Doleful sighed audibly, sbook his head, mut- 
tered “ our poor dear friend!” and withdrew. This, from any 








your body.”@, 
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other person, I should have construed into a hint that our} The next day Mr Doleful favored me with a visit. ‘he’s gone to a place where he will get his deserts.” And, 
“poor dear friend” was at his last gasp; but being acquainted! “I call,” said he, “to lament with you, the unhappy state) so saying, exit Dick Doleful. oo Seay 
with Mr Doleful’s ways, I approached the Captain as usual,) of ‘our poor dear friend, ” and he burstintoa tear, It 1s but justice to the memory o aptain ee t 
shook his hand cordially, and in a cheerful tone, inquired how! Now, as I knew that the state of “ our poor dear friend jin the body of the Will there had stood a clause to effect: 
he wascomingon. @ | was no worse then than the day before, I interrupted his pa-) “To Richard Doleful, Esq. in testimony of my grateful re- 
“ Ah, my dear fellow,” said he, at the same time, slowly! thetics, by telling him that I was not in a lamenting: mood 3) membrance of the services rendered me by his father, I be- 
lifting his head from the sofa-cushion, “1am glad to see you;| and, rather unceremoniously, added that it was the opinion of, queath One Thousand Pounds.” By a codicil of later date,, 
itdoes me good. You ask me how I do,and you look and) his medical advisers, that the state of “ our poor dear friend”) this bequest was reduced to eight hundred ; by a third, to 
you speal: as if yoy thought there was some life in me. But)! might be considerably improved if he, Mr Doleful, would be! five hundred ; and so on, by others, till it was reduced to— 
that Mr Doleful—!'_ Here he comes, sir, three times a day ;) less frequent in his visits, and if, when he did caf upon “our! nothing. Thus had poor Dick Doleful bored his friend out 
walks into the room on tiptee, as if he thought I had n’t nerve} poor dear friend,” he would assume a livelier countenance. _ |! of his life, and himself out of a legacy. 
to bear the creaking of a shoe; touches the tip of one of my| —« We}|'—Bless my soul! this is unexpected—very unex-| 
fingers, as if a cordial grasp would shatter me to atoms ; and| pected, J! Mt The son of his friend his heel friend i 
says, ‘Weil, how d’ye do now, Captain! with such a look,) Why—though I say it, had it not been for my poor departed) 


and in such a tone—! italways sounds to my ear, ‘ What! father—[And here he burst into another tear|—I say, had it || 
ar’ n't you dead yet, Cagtain?” There he sits down in that, 


chair, speaks three words in two hours, and that in a whis-| 
per; pulls a long face ; squeezes out a tear—his distant! 
undertaker countenance lowering over me all the while!—| 
I’m not a nervous man, but —” and here he rose from the 

sofa, struck a blow on a table which made every article upon, 











From the London Literary Ganette. 
GALT’S AUTO-BIOGRAPHY.  . 


We have experienced a truly melancholy interest in the 
not been for my poor father, the Captain might have ee Se 3 In going — we sages — 
Well; no matter—but_me!—how very odd! 1, who! and active exertion, In ern Aa ~ an —<« sline 
sacrifice myself for the poor dear sufferer! with him morn-| the tens Ane a _ in a ee — ful 
ig ony ad night, thong i aits me to we hima he the wrong in ening the, mind deep and eget 
Whe foro ao second elisa Me 7 tes x | eration—all which are placed before us in so distaet and af- 
it spin, and roared out in a voice loud enough to be heard! ..1¢'to him? Thank Heaven Lam not a Legacy-Hunter.” | feeting a light by the unvarnished narrative of the biogra- 
from stem to stern of his old seventy-four, the Thunderer : F pher. Galt’s —— = might —_ — argumen* 
“I’m not a nervous man; butd—n me if he doesn’t sometimes | |. oh ys cagueae ane po in an exposition of the afflictions to which men of genius are 
make me fancy I’m riding in a hearse to my own funeral, pic. ple , : Mr Dole ful 7 on Leg anh mae _— . wd — liable ; and we will endeavor to take up the leading points 
with him following as chief mourner. I shall die of his, some |) of wal 7 “ may os ate de fri "ay i, thot ps a in the order in which they are here presented. 
of these days,” added he, emphatically, “I know I shall!” ) rod ome ri ces Ee ee “|| "his volume commences with the division called by the 


. : ° . ° } . . B . 
“He is not exactly the companion for an invalid,” said 1; tekeattinn ae ; | author the Sixth Epoch, and gives an account of his second 
7 : : || Captain ¢ ived on for a twelvemonth, during the) . . on * 
“the cheerful address of a friend, and his assuring smile, are| uptain Chronic | ‘ twelvemonth, 5 and most important mission to Canada,as the agent of a com- 


important auxiliaries to the labors of the physician; whilst ee ag Boece. ne hog & a ro: eaecant pany having about a milliog of money to administer in the 
on the contrary, the é nm oti & bear before hic death a /settlement of immense tracts in that country. Thus intrusted. 

“ Aye aye; the bore such visits as his! They would) (,. ‘tain. who till rb oy To coiiniedh is silt, tale tstie tnt .||his powers seem to have been quite inadequate to the ex 
make a sound man sick, ¥d hasten a sick man to the grave. | * feeling his sem tole tes sien oni soatiad os that he had||*¢2* of the duties he was calle@upon to perform; and his 
And, then, that face of his? [ couldn’t help saying to him a oe a a so tive. he ras sd thet his eat nye po eS {common operative means hardly sufficient to manage a large 
the other day, that when I shot away the figure head of the} Oe ee ee ee ’ 


: ; \farm, far less to institute the inchoate arrangement of an em- 
= Rem ay - ¢| 2 nephew and a niece, might be sent for, and that they alone): ” tro‘was still » unforts * Sn fa atenee alone od 
French frigate, ‘La Larmoyeuse,’ { should have liked to have : : |pire. Hle*was still more unfortunate in being misrepresente 
his, to stick up in its place.” 


| should attend him to the last. Dick, greatly to his ma. to the Governor, Sir P. Maitland, as a political meddler, con- 
“apie ad , bd ment, thus excluded from the bed-chamber, still continued 

“Tt is evident his visits are irksome and injurious to you, 
Why, then, do.you encourage them ?” 


a pe ; , gl necting himself with the turbulent faction opposed to the Gov- 
in dpe three visits tenes —_ ng — the last of] ernment. The utter groundlessness of this suspicion ap- 
“T don't encourage them: and if he bad apy feeling, = Seen ddartnd aan aaaien re roe pears to have rendered Mr Galt too regardless of it; arid it 
would perceive J don’t; but bores have no feeling. Besides, I ca fie sien il nal tain tiots 4 otis Pri a was not till it contributed so largely to his ruin, that he felt 
| can’t altogether help myself. His father was useful to me;|) M8810" le a ie ‘hing we 

he managed my money-matters at home, when I was afloat 
—a kind of work I never could have done for myself—and 


This voluntary and uncalled-for abnegation of a dirty mo-| 




















- thoast . how fatally injurious even baseless lies may be tothe man of 
jing of the door awakened the Captain from aslumber jnto . : ‘sabeugae e 
‘which he had just fallen, Perceinen Dick, he uttered a fhint to a vile er arceaar wh 

so well, too, that I consider my present independence as of]! groan. Dick approached the bed-side, as usual, on tiptoe 7H natures are unable to conceive either the origin or the effect. 
his creating. Remembering this, | could not decently toss||** usual he softly pressed the tip of the fore-finger, squeesedy Relying on their own consciouness of rectitude, they are de- 
the son out of window. Do: you think I could? eh 2” out the usual tribute of one tear; and with the al under- stroyed. before they can believe that motives "of dishonor 

My honest opinion upon the matter being one which untatt | taker look, and am the usual dismal tone, he said, "Well, how Lsalll have been imputed to them by the base, and credited 
have put the Captain to some trouble at his next interview do ye do 0 Ca _— ” The Captain faintly articulated, \by the undiscerning. , 
with the gentleman in question, | suppressed it, and merely " Dick, ewe ey ye done it at last!” fell back upon his pil- Proceeding in his great work, under these unpromising 
observed, “Mr Doleful has told me how useful his futher was i ee ve ith on On come morning, Dick Dolefal, states hi fatut Mr a up his residence at York, and 
'W Aye and so he tells every body, and so he reminds me looking very like an uudertaker’s mate, called upon ine. He oe eee on, oa cumides the land as a raw material 
as often as I see him, and that’s the bore, Now, Lam not an|\ ¥* dressed in black, and had s deep crape round Mis hat-— to be manufactured by an outlay of more capital. On this 
ungrateful man, and em as little likely as any ene to for_et ‘ The dear departed ™ was all he uttered. mee point I differ, certainly, from tie directors of the Canada 
a friend, or a friend’s son; but every time this King of the | “Is it all over with the poor Captain, Mr Dolefil ” Coipany nor can I conceive that the Government had any 
Dismals reminds me of my obligation, I consider the debt of Pe gone! gg ee was wih Ge — ees | inducement for selling the land to a company, if the improve- 
gratitude as somewhat diminished: so that if I live much jat at’ ast moments. if ever there was peed? sage earth |ments were to be effected, not by that company, but by the 
longer, the score will be entirely rubbed out, and then, d—n — good, 80 kind, so honorable, so every thing @ man} soilers individually.” 
me, but { will toss him out of the window.” — jought to be. Thank heaven I did my duty towards the nerd The picture of his first abode is so peculiarly graphic, and 

After a momentary pause the Captain resumed;—* Then, || departed. ‘This loss will be the death of me. I have not the!’ 13. own manner, that we eons t= a ty ANC 
demtietainestabattla  Wetae physic because wearc| art to say more to you; besides, the Will of the dear de-|) " crpye poader is probably acquainted with the manner ot 
Sbliged to take it; it is n’t that we like it, you know; nobod parted will be cpened at twelve, and it is proper that some} jiving in the American hotels, but without experience we 
does, that ever J heed of Now, he Saoeiun that | cualt aol. \disinterested friend should be present at the reading. Good) > ’ 











lmorning. Oh! the dear departed! But he’ : where ||°2" have no right notion of what in those days was the con- 
ish my medicine from any Lands but his, and he will stand by lhe any | “ai os —_ “pos mace gese wasee dition of the best tavern in York. It was a mean two story 
when I take my pill§, and my draughts, my powders.— - oe 


a - : jhouse, and being constructed of wood, every noise in it 
. :  Atabout two o’clock, Mr Doleful was again announced.— . = . . ° 
ipecacuanha and Dick Doletul! Faugh! a doses at once !)| \ %) M leful age anaces lresounded from roof to foundation. The landlord, how- 


| . _ " . . . . . . 2 (ine | 

Will you believe it, my dear fellow? the two’ ideas are sx i! observed oe was dismantled of the a ever, did all in his power to mitigate the afflictions with 
connected in my: mind, that | never see physic without think-| MOUMINE = it had so ostentatiously exhibited but a —* | which suth a gomici! was quaking, to one accustomed to 
ing of Dick Dolofal, nor Dick Doleful without thinking of hours cones \ oer : a so ad cay mei | quiet ; but my habits were invidiously considered; and it 
paysic. [must own I don’t like him the better for it, and) RED, SESS CR wens on of real legitimate rears: |\ did not require three eyes to perceive, that a natural dispo- 
that he might perceive. But, as I said before, bores have yo! “ Be composed, my dear sir, said J; “recollect your grief |sition to.sequestration was ascribed to pride, undervaluing 
foeling—they have no perceptions—they have io one few | is unavailing ; it will not recall to life the dear departed.” those among whom it was my destiny to sojourn, Accus- 
ty innature but the faculty of boring the very soul out of | He started in a rage from his chair. “Thank heaven I am}! tomed to a late dinner hour, ‘ the feeding time’ of the coun- 

}not a legacy-hunter; nevertheless, I did expect You!|| try did not suit me; and accordingly, instead of dining at 
Seeing me take a bodk from amongst several which lay | know what I did for the old scoundrel; you know what time} the ‘ordinary at two o’clock,’ I dined by myself in the even- 
en the table, he continued: “ Aye; there’s Mr Dick again!|| I sacrificed to him; you know how I watched the hour andjjing. Had I gone to the public table at first, and afterwards 
Tsend him to get books to amuse me, and that’s what he|| minute for giving the old raseal his physic; and yet !|| abstained, there might have been some reason to accuse me 
oe — lively ne for a sick man, eh? ice || repeat it, fam not a legacy-hunter; but I put it to you, sir,|/ of pride, even though the company had not been very pro- 
things to keep up one’s drooping spirits ? : 














There’s * Reflec- 





tions on Death,‘ Dodd’s Prison Thoughts, the ‘ Death-bed 


Companion,’ ‘Hell: a Vision” I must have a fine natural 
constitution to live through all this!” 


I took my leave of the invalid, and, at the street-door, met 


~ Dr, Druggem, his physician, and his surggon, Sir Slashley 


Cutmore, who were about to visit him. I mentioned that 1 
had just left their patient, suff*ring under considerable _irri- 
tation, caused the unwelcome interference of Doleful; 
and ventured {© express an opinion that a hint ought to be 
given to the latter, of the desirableness of diminishing both 
the length and the frequency of his visits to the Captain. 

“Hint, sir?” said Draggem, “a hint won't do, Slight 
apeirants will have no effect in this case: | am for adminis- 
tering a powerful cathartic :—this Mr Doieful must be carried 
off at once—forbid the house, sir.” 

“J am quite of Mr Druggem’s opinion,” said Sir Slashley ; 
“ the Captain must instantly submit to the operation ; he must 
consent to the immediate amputation of that Mr Doleul, or 
I'll not answer for his life a week.” 


en 


jas a man of sense, as a man of the world, as a man of honor, 
jhad n’t Ta right to expect, a perfect right to expect—— What 
|should you have thought, sir? I merely ask how much should 
|you have thought 2” 

“Why perhaps a thousand pounds.” 

“ Of course—to be sure—I am any fhing but an interested 
may; and had he left me that, J should have been satisfied.” 

“Tfow much, then, has he left you ?” 

“Guess—I only say do you guess,” 

“Well, five hundred ?” : 

“ Why, even ¢hat would have served as a token of his grati- 
tude: it is n’t as money I should have valued it; or had he 
left me fifty pounds for mourning, why even that or five 
pounds for a ring, even that would have been better than 
But, sir, you won’t believe it: you can’t believe it; the old 
villain has gone out of the world, without leaving me a farth- 
ing! But I am not disappointed, for I always knew the man. 
So selfish, so unkind, so hard-hearted, sowngrateful, so dis- 
honorable, so wicked an old scoundrel ——! If ever there 
was a devil incarnate, take my word for it, he was one. But 














&. 


;miscuous ; but as my servant, to whom such matters were 
lever left, regulated the hours with the house, I was never 
\taught to think there'was any thing peculiar in my abstrac- 
jtion, until | became better acquainted with the manners of 
the province.” 
« “ As-soon” (he continues, in a rather dubious mode of ex- 
pression)—* as soon as the indispensable dd@estic and ofic- 
ial arrangements were made, [ began my work of colonizs- 
tion,” &c &c. But this is jest—he seriously began to adopt 
the best course for carrying on the great task of which he 
had the charge. On St George’s Day, he founded the city of 
Guelph; and when we imagine what this city is probably 
destined one day, and not a very distant day, to become—we 
cannot help reading the story of its semi-serious and semi- 
ludicrous, semi-sublime and “vera tos epg with a 
corresponding sense of, wonder andamus@ment. 

“The founding of a %wn (says Galt) was certainly one of 
these; (alluding to occasions when something of pomp was 
required ;) and accordingly I appointed a national holiday 








for the ceremony, which secretly { was determined should be 
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—_—__— eases —— — =  ————_—_—_— — SEs 
— so celebrated as to be held in remembrance, and so conducted | impressions from almost every surrounding object ; an equal || ment of greatest obscuration, the power of a dens to pro- 
id, as to be apparently accidentally impressive. In the meantime,) and extensive benevolence is called forth into exertion ; and|/ duce combustion, by condensing the solar rays, will be quite 
as | imagined it woulg not be difficult to persuade the direc-) having felt a common interest in the gratifications of inferior| if not entirely destroyed. At the time of the Annular 
at tors to erect a central office for the company there, and as a} beings, we shall be no longer indifferent to their sufferings, | Eclipse of February twelfth, 1331, it was observed by the 
ct: tavern and hotel were indispensable, | set about procuring! or become wantonly instrumental in producing them, | editor,that the thermometer in the sun, fell from seventy-two 
re- plans. Having myself a kind of amateur taste in architec-| | It seems to be the intention of Providence that the lower) to twenty-nine, and that during the continuance of the ring, * 
1e- tural drawing, and being in consequence, from the period of] ofder gf animale should be subservient to the comfort, con-| no sensible effect was produced by placing its blackened 
te,, my travels, led to adopt as a rule in art, that the style of a) venien€e, and sustenance of man. But his right of dominion’ bulb in the focus of a powerful burning glass. 
to building should always indicate and be appropriate to its pur-| extends no further ; and if this right be exercised with mild-|| This eclipse, as will be. scen on tracing the path of the 
le pose, I thought that the construction of a city affurded an pp-|| ness, humanity, and justice, the subjects of his power will be) centre, will be total in a small part of the territory of Ar- 
mut portunity to edify posterity in this mgtter, Accordingly 1) no less benefitted than himself; for various species of living) kansas, and of the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
undertook myself to : the most prdbiematic design ofthe | creatures are annually multiplied by human art, improved in| and South Carolina. The principal places, in which the ob- 
office, and guve a ise-carpenter instructions to make a their perceptive powers by human culture, and plentifully| security will probably be complete, are Charleston, Peaufort, 
plan and elevation for a tavern, delivering to him, like a Sir) fed by human industry, The relation, therefore, is reciprocal | S. C., Savannah, Milledgeville, Tuscaloosa, and Little Rock. 
Oracle, my ideas as to the fitness of indicating, by the ap-) between such animals and man ; and he may supply his own] The greatest duration of total darkness in any place, will be 
the pearance of the building, the particular uses to which it was) wants by the use of their labor, the produce of their bodies,| about Im. 5Gs.; at Tuscaloosa, it will be about Im. 53s, and 
eat destined. My drawing was of course very classical, but his) and even the sacrifice of their lives; whilst’ he co-operates) at Beaufort Im. 46s.; these places lying very near the central 
ng ‘beat all,’ as the Yankees say, ‘to immortal smash.’ It re-| with all-gracious Heaven in promoting happiness, the great) path. At Charleston and Savannah, the duration will be 
ng presented { two story, common-place house, witha pediment;| end of existence. | considerably less, the former being situated about forty miles 
ful but on every corner and cornice, ‘coin and vantage,’ were); But though it be true that partial evil, with respect to dif-| North of this path, the latter about forty South. The width 
os- rows of glasses, bottles, punch-bow]s, and wine decanters —| ferent orders of sensitive beings, may be universal good, and) of the line of total darkness varies in its passages across the 
af- Such an exhibition as did not require a man to be a god to | that it is a wise and benevolent institution of nature, to make | earth, but in the United States will be about one hundred 
ra- tell it was an inn. In short, no rule was ever more unequiv-| destructiof itself, within certain limitations, the cause of an) miles. Those of the inhabitants of the Atlantic States, who 
en‘ ocally illustrated, and cannot even yet be thought of, with) increase of life and enjoyment ; yet a generous person will) desire to behold this rare spectacle ; the most magnificent 
are sobriety.” , ‘extend his compassionate regards to every individual thet) and sublime of the phenomena of nature, compared with 
nts ” | suffers for his sake ; and whilst he sighs i which even Ni@gara sinks into mediocrity, will find Beau- 
Sen ee ere ae eee ** Even for the kid, or lamb, that pours its life fort the most elegible place in which to make their observa- 
the TASTE FOR NATURAL BEAUTY. Beneath the bloody knife,”’ tions, and they will not neglect this opportunity when they 
ond That sensibility to Beauty, which, when cultivated and im-|| he wil] naturally be solicitous to mitigate pain, both in dura- | reflect, that the moon’s shadow will not again, for the space 
_ proved, we term ‘T'aste, is universally diffused through the) tion and degree, by the gentlest mode of inflicting it. | of thirty-five years, pass over any part of the inhabited por- 
the human species: and it is most uniform with respect tothose|) J am inclined to believe, however, that this sense of hu- | tions of the United States; or until August 7th, 1869, 
ed. objects, which, being out of our power, are not liable to varia- manity would soon be obliterated, and that the heart would| As at the time of the eclipse of Februar 183], much in- 
os tion, fygm accident, caprice, or fashion. The verdant lawn,| grow callous to every soft impression, were it not for the be- | Convenience and even injury was sustained from want of 
his the shady grove, the variegated landscape, the boundless ‘nignant influence of the smiling face of nature. ‘The Count! ©#?e looking at the sun without any protection for the eye, e 
ge ocean, and the starry firmament, are contemplated with pleas-|| de Lauzun, when imprisoned by Louis XIV. in the castle of| OF through glass not sufficiently colored, it may be proper to 
n- ure by every attentive beholder. But the emotions of differ-|| Pignerol, amused himself, during a long period of time, with )remark, that should the sky, during the continuance of this 
ted ent spectators, though similar in kind, differ widely in degree:|) catching flies, and delivering them to be devoured by a ra- jeclipse, be clear, one of the very darkest green or red glasses 
on- and to relish, with full delight, the enchanting scenes of na-|| pacious spider. Such an entertainment was equally singular ,of a sextant, and in default of this, piece of common window 
OV- ture, the mind must be uncorrupted by avarice, sensuality,|| and cruel, and inconsistent, believe, with his former charac- | glass, free from veins, and rendered quite black by the smoke 
ap- or ambition ; quick in her sensibilities ; elevated in her sen-| ter and subsequent turn of mind. But his cell had no win-|| 0! # lamp, only, can be used with safety. If the lustre of the 
1 it timents ; and devout in her affections. I ho possesses || dow, and received only a glimmering light from an aperture || SU" should be diminished by intervening clouds, a lighter 
felt such exalted powprs of perception and enjo¥inent, may al-|\in the roof. In less unfavorable circumstances, nay we not Shade will be sufficient. 
n of most say, with the poet-— — presume that, instead of sporting with misery, he would have | —— 
aps, ** I care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; released the agonised flies, and bid them enjoy that freedom|| Sunpay Amusemenrs in Pants.—The whole bourgeoise 
aus You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; of which he himself was bereaved ? |of Paris, in their Sunday toilet, were recreating on the Bou- 
ect. You cannot shut the windows of the sky, But the taste for natural beauty is subservient to higher|/levards, Friends, lovers and families of many generations, 
de- Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; purposes than those whith have been enumerated ; and the!) were gathered around bands of ambulatory musicians, and 
mor You cannot bar my constant feet to trace cultivation of it not only refines and humanizes, but dignifies) listened to the compositions of Rossini, Caraffa, Pacini, and 
ited The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve : jand exalts the affections, It elevates them to the love and|! Auber. Hundreds and thousands were seated on chairs and 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, admiration of that Being who is the Author of all that is fair,)) benches in front of the countless and always.brilliantly lighted 
sing And I their toys to the great children leave : ee sublime, and good in the creation. Scepticism and irrelig-| coffee-houses, whose splendid mirrors reflected back the light, 
and Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave ! ion are hardly compatible with the sensibility of heart which|/ almost as refulgent as the setting sun, which was throwing 
: Perhaps such ardent enthusiasm may not be compatible with) arises from a just and lively relish of the wisdom, harmony,)) its last tints on the tops of the trees above us. Many were 
rial the necessary toils and active offices which Providence has} and order subsisting in the world around us ; and emotions jreading the journals either to themselves or their wives and 
this assigned to the generality of men. But there are none to//of piety must spring up spontancously in the bosom that is) friends; others were conversing with great earnestness.— 
ada whom some portion of it may not prove advantageous; and|/in unison with all animated nature. Actuated by this di-| There was over all, an air of sobriety—I had almost said of 
any if it were cherished by each individual in that degree which) vine inspiration, man finds a fane in every grove; and, giow-| gravity, but still of great social enjoyment; nor was there 
ove- is consistent with the indispensable duties of his station, the}! ing with devoutgferver, he joins his song te the universal] one instance of the scandalous and brawling inebriety that 
the felicity of human life would be considerably augmented.—} chorus, or muses the praise of the Almighty in.more ex-| must always attend a pharisaical observance of the Sabbath, 
From this source the refined and vivid pleasures of the im-]| pressive silence. Thus @hey \such as in England, closes against the lower classes all the 
and agination are almost entirely derived ; and the elegant arts ** Whom nature’s works can charm, with God hinseif means of innocent and wholesome amusement. Throughout 
owe their choicest beauties to a taste. for the contemplation Ilold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, ‘Catholic Europe, Sunday evening is especially devoted to the 
r of ¢. nature. Painting and sculpture are express imitations of With his conceptions ; act upon his plan, |recreation of the lower and laborious orders, whose weekly 
we sible objects: and where would be the charms of poetry, if And form to bis, the relish of their souls.”” and arduoug avocations render occasional enjoyment of “~ 
con- divested of the imagery and embellishments which she bor- sccesniescinieasiniaaa ——_$___— ' and exercise indispensable to the maintenance ofehealth an 
tory rows from rural gcenes? Painters, statuaries, and poets, . Sees eee \ spirits. The narrow artd odious view of the divine attributes, 
n it, therefore, are always ambitious to acknowledge themselves GREAT ECLIPSE OF 'THE SUN. which leads to our false and illiberal policy of interferin 
\ow- the pupils of nature ; and, as their skill increases, they grow]) rm,.. most remarkable of the phenomena that this year| With men’s private judgement in matters of religion, an 
with more and more delighted with every view of the anima! and |(1834) will happen, is the eclipse of the sun, on Sunday the | which clothes our conceptions of duty with a cloud of gloom 
od to vegetable world. But the pleasure resulting from admiration \ thirtieth rt 1s ame The This the third of ’ very uncom-|and moroseness, are not alone to blame on this point. ch 
d it is transient; and to cultivate Taste without regard to its in- ‘mon series of five large eclipses, visible to Ns, in the short) @S the upper classes are given to this semi-civilized serious- 
Spo- fluence on the pawions and affections, “is to reara tree for! of seven years ; the fourth of this series will take place | PCS; they are still more aristocratical ; and the legislative 
ung its blossoms, which is capable of yielding the richest and Ma fifteenth 1836. and the last, September eighteenth, guaging of the pleasures of the people end the hypocritical 
CMs- most valuable fruit.” Physical and moral beauty bear so in- a ’ . : . _ cry of scandal at their noisy cheerfulness and amusements, 
ages tumate a relation to each other, that they may be considered | The eclipse of the present year, will doubtless receive! are more to be attributed to a prevalent disdain of the mob, 
Sony as different gradations in the scale of excellence; and the|| | oot attention throughout our country. In those places, #%d a total want of sympathy — humanity (when placed 
ven- knowledge and relish of the former should be deemed only eg hese ita itude will not exceed eleven digits, much di-|, Without the circle of bon ton and to what is called respecta- 
‘ards ; th bler and more permanent enjoyments of the|] “°° ! a s,s me — ‘at the time! bility) than to zeal for religion —Lady Morgan. ® 
oye : _ to the no p Joy | minution of the light is not to be expecte d, even at the time} y) 5 J 
, atter. P rates ion; pe »s, however, it may be| — 
a Whoever has visted the Leasowes, in Warwickshire, must Sia omomedenene Panel Teg then about thir-| Ricnes.—W hat are they ? who is rich? Is it he who has 
a have felt the force and propriety of an inscription which |, degrees East-South-East of the sun, and much nearer the) fifty thougnd dollars or one million dollars ? Kings are beg- 
lever meets the eye at the entrance into these delightful grounds ‘l earth than usual; nor will the obscuration be very great! gars sometimes on ther thrones; merchants whose ships float 
oman. ** Would you, then, taste the tranquil scene ? where the eclipse is almost total; since it has been observed) on every sea; yet a poor mechanic has enough to len To 
rs of Be sure your bosom be serene 3 | on former occasions, that the uneclipsed part, even when re-, be rich 1s to want nothing—to have no wishes which you 
. Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, || duced to a mere point, sheds sufficient light to render small) cannot gratify ; and the term “getting rich should not mean 
a. ‘Devoid of all that poisons life : objects distinctly visible, and invisible the brightest of the | laying up money, but retrenching superfluous desires, Na- 
offic- And much it ’vails you, in this place, ll stars. Indeed, ‘on account of the refraction of the sun’s  poleon, with his imperial power, was more & slave than a 
= ‘To graft the love of human race.”” rays by the atmosphere of the earth, the darkness can hardly, common soldier, who received a certain stipend a day, how- 
opt Now, such scenes contribute powerfully to inspire that se-| with strictness be considered total, even where the sun is, ever mean, Wealth wants, “ hills on hills; and Alpson Alps 
h he renity which is necessary to enjoy and to heighten their) completely shut out from the sight, jn the great and re-| arise.” It is incompatible with true independence. Dioge- 
ity of beauties. By a sweet contagion, the soul catches the har-|! markable eclipse of June sixteenth, 1806, when the sun was, nes was richer than Alexander. The one had al] he desired 
vably mony which she contemplates ; and the frame within assimi- | totally obscured at Boston, for five minutes, as much light, in the warmth of the sun; the other, although master of a 
ae lates itself to that which is without. For lremained as is given by the moon when full; and greater) world, wept over the narrowness of his power. 
“th “ Who can forbear to smile with Nature ? ee meen will not probably be experienced, in any place, on ( uweicel ‘well-hei ae | wert ' ial h 
Can the strong passions in the bosom roll the present occasion, — | Our physical well-being, our nll de “se aa social hap- 
ne of ) While every gale is peace, and every grove Throughout the United States, however, a great Bpres- \ piness, our political tranquility, all _O nd on hat y corn of 
wes Is melody ?”’ ° . sion of the thermometer, if placed in the sun, will probably) all our appetites and passions, which the ancients designat- 
liday n this state of composure, we become susceptible of virtuous|| be noticed , and, for some minutes before and after the mo-||ed by the cardinal virtue of Temperance. 
ild be ’ 
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Lvitor’s Corresponvence. 


———————— 
Translated by B****d, from the Original French, for t the Literary Journal. 


JULIA; 
OR, THE CHANGE OF CHARACTER. 
FROM “ PALMYRE, OR THE EDUCATION OF FXPERIFNCE,” 
BY MADAME DP KENNEVILLE 
[ The reader will not meet either in the incidents or dia- 
logue of the following narrative, any thing intended to awak- 
en an interest of that kind which is found in many of the 
fictitiouwritings of the present day. The author’s de- 
sign was to afford instruction rather tuan amusement. This 
production was not intended to be read as a mere tale. 
has a higher object; and well deserves attention, on account 
of the important moral which it so happily illustrates.) 











When St. Domingo was subject to the government of 
France, M. de Lapalice, a planter on the island, was the 
owner of several rich estates and a great number of slaves. 
His house was a seat of luxury and splendor, equalled 
only by that of the Governor. His wife and Jplia his daugh- 
ter, decked in the most costly attire, dev their lives to 
an unceasing round of fashionable pleasures. When at home 
for the reception of visitors, each was usually found reclin- 
ing on a magnificent couch, beside which stood a young slave 
with a richly decorated fan. A slave attended Julia, when- 
ever she took hf seat at the piano; and one accompanied 
her with a parasol, whenever she left the house. 

Born to opulence, and nursed in effeminate luxury, she had 
imbibed all the erroneous feelings, and contracted all the 
disagreeable habits, which could spring from such a condi- 
tion in life. Vain and imperious, she treated her slaves with 
revolting contempt,—and addressed them with harsh and in- 
sulting language. Fickle and capricious, her exactions 
might have tried the spirit of a saint. Voluptuous and indo- 
lent, she must be dressed without the fatigue of lifting her 
own hand; and she would have thought it beneath the dig- 
nity of a creole, to take any thing without assistance, even 
if it stood within the reach of her arm. 

Notwithstanding these defects, which were the natural 
consequences of her education, she was to both of her pa- 
rents, an object of the most tendtr affection. And in many 
respects she deserved it. With exquisite features and a 
beautiful form, she possessed a fine mind, whose happy sal- 
lies gave much spirit to het conversation. She sung with 
unusual grace and sweetness; and touched the barp and 
piano with admirable effect. Her flower-puinting was so 
true to nature, that the spectator was almost deceived by the 
resemblance ; and she excelled in every variety of fancy- 
work which required ingenuity or skill. 

With these accomplishments, she would have undoubtedly 
gave continued an object of admiration, had her condition 
remained @he same. But events were approaching, which 
by changing her destiny, and disclosing the defects of her 
education, were destined to cause her many bitter sorrows. 

She had never shed a tear previous tothe death of her 
mogher. That event wa’ the commencement of her trials. 
She had taken every advantage of the quict and gentle dis- 
position of her mother, by whom she was almost idolized.— 

But dearly was she called to pay for the unbounded freedom 
of her infancy. 

Soon after the decease of his wife, her father was com- 


pelled 40 abandon the island. The general insurrection of; 


the slaves had taken place; and he could not remain, except 
at the imminent danger of his life, against which repeated) 


attempts had been made. With his daughter, hMembarked | 


for Europe, bearing with him the remains of his immense| 
wealth. The ship foundered on the passage, and all was lost.| 
He deemed himself fortunate in preserving his life and that 
of his only child. 

On his arrival in France, he dismissed his servants, and | 
went with Julia to the capital, in search of employment.— 
After much difficulty, be obtained an appointment as Inspeé- 
tor of one of the royal forests;and took up his residence 
about twelve leagues from Paris. 

He had accepted his office not only as a means of imme- 


diate support ; but in order to furnish employment for his! 
raind, and to prevent it from being weakened by brooding 
By the sale of some valuable jewels, 


over his misfortunes. 
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not compelled to feel the mortification to which his state of 
comparative poverty would have exposed him, in the circles 
of a large city. He still retained claims on several mercan- 
tile houses, to d large amount, which if realized would, not- 
withstanding his losses, afford him the means of a handsorge | 
,competency. He, however, adopted the most pruden®®ourse, 
'in concealing these expectations from his daughter ; fearing 
that she might eventually be subject to disappointment re- 
specting them. He saw the necessity that she should be-) 
come identified with her new situation. He was desirous 
that she should relinquish the dress, the manners and fancies | 
of a wealthy heiress, for the more homely virtues and quali- 
fications which were desirable in her present circumstances. 
His only domestic was a simple, honest country girl ; and he 
wished that his daughter, who had then attained her four- 
teenth year, might take charge of his household concerns: 
but in this he was disappointed. 

The duties of his office sometimes required shim to be 
absent from home for several days in succession. On de- 
parting, he requested Julia not to leave the house—to watch 
over the girl—and to employ her leisure hours, in some use- 
ful pursuit; as her present condition would not allow her to 
devote her whole time to works of mere ornament, as she 
had done while in the colony. 

Julia listened to his words with an air of indifference. 





It 


Instead of complying with his wishes, as soon as he was out 
of gight, she would wander into the forest, and spend the day 
in solitary reading, at the foot of a tree; where she was fre- 
quently found asleep by the servant Fanchon, when the lat- 
ter went fo call her to her meals; and notwithstanding the 
representations of the girl, who warned her of the dangers 
to which she was exposing herself by passing so many hours, 
thus unattended, in the woods ; she would nut be advised to 
abandon the practice. 

Her father was grieved at her unpardonable negligence. 
He lamented her want of order and neatness. Every thing 
in the house was going to decay. She would not take a nee- 
dle in hand, either for her father or herself: and instead of 
her former elegant attire, she now exhibited in her dress, 
an example of disagreeable, and even of disgusting care- 
lessness, If any articles of apparel needed repair, her fa- 
\ther was compelled to send for a woman from the city, which 
increased his expenses and his vexations. He in vain rea- 
lesund with his indolent and incorrigible daughter; for to 
every remark or injunction, she had but one reply: “ Father, 
[ cannot do it—t am not accustomed to it. 





He long and seriously contémp{&ated the unavoidable in- 
jury Which these habits would cause to Julia. He trembled 
for their future consequences, if they should be suffered to 
continue and to gain strength by indulgence ; and he deter- 
mined to correct them, 











In the centre of the forest, there was a rich ‘and extensive 
fariu, Whose owners were among the most respectable peo- 
ple in the district. The farmer’s wife was a woman of strong): 
good sense, of an unusual degree of firmness. M. de!) 
Lapalice, who had become intimate with her character,) 
made her acquainted with the cause of his troubles; and re- 
quested her assistance in overcoming, if possible, the idle 
habits and foolish pride of his daughter, by receiving her at 
the farm-house, fora few months. 








To this arrangement, 





with a mind like Julia’s, and with habits so deeply rooted, she} 
had arrived at an age when no effectual corrective could be 
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was evident that they did not accord with her own feelings. } 





Mrs Richard at length consented ; observing, however, that! 








riage. ‘his was a cart, half filled with etvaw. — 


like an infant his arms, ‘and placed her upon it. ‘When 
she felt the motion of the wheels, she gave herself up for 
lost. She cried for her father, her good Fanchon, the forest 
‘guards; for every one whom she knew, or whose name she 
|\could remember : but her repeated calls were only answered 
by the unrestrained laughter of her condoctors. Fatigued 
| with erying, she abandoned herself to the fury of her temper, 
|and abused them withput restraint. She addressed them as she 
| would have done her negro slaves; fagm@red forth upon them 
every expression of scorn and contempt which her ingenuity 
voor devise ; and ordered them instantly to carry her home. 
She was overpowered by the extremity of her passion; but 
her abuse and threats produced no effect upon them. They 
conversed together in a low voice,without apparently giving 
the least heed to her imprecations. 

The two hours during which she thys remained confined, 
appeared an age to Julia. At length, they entered the farm 
yard; and she believing they were about to take her life, 
now sat weeping in silence. She was lifted from the straw, 
and the bandage removed from her eyes. Surprized and 
agitated, she looked around her, wondering at the meaning 
of this strange proceeding ; but all her inquiries were fruit- 
less. “What have you there, James ?” said Mrs Richard : 
“what poor little thing is that?” “Why, wife ; I brought 
her for your mother. I found her abandoned in — ; 
and asI thought she might be of some use to Mother Mathu- 
rine, while you are busy about your other affairs: I brought 
her along. We shall have no wages to pay her; and her 
food wont cost much, you know.” “ But such a weak thing 
as that!”—“ Bah!—set her to work—she will soon gain 
strength.” 





Julia ope nPrer eyes in astonishment. These people, 
thought she, must be laboring under a strahge delusion ; and 
I must remove their error, “You are mistaken, sir;” she 
said: “I was not abandoned. My father, M. de Lapalice is 
the Inspector of the Forests ; and [ was near my home, He 
will search for me—he will find me—and he will take ven- 
geance upon the whole of you! TI was not born to be a ser- 
vant: far enough from that: I have always had slaves at my 
command,” ‘The country woman was amused at her exhi- 
bition of surprise and contempt ; and was secretly pleased 
at the opportunity of humbling her arrogant temper. “ Oh, 
well,” said she, “whether Monsieur La Police is yorr father 
or not, is of no consequence to me. If he comes for you, I 
shall have an answer ready for him. You were not born to 
be a servant, then? Necessity will makgyou one. People 
become accustomed to any thing, when it is necessary for a 
living. As to your being a rich young lady—that wont an- 
swer. Such people are not usually left in the woods, expos 
to the mercy of strolling vagabonds. You might have fallen 
into worse hands than ours. But we will not dispute about 
‘it. Here you are—and here you must stay.”—*J shall not 
remain, you may depend on it.”—* We will see to that.”— 
“By what right will you attempt to detain me against my 
will ?°—*The right of the strongest.”—“Oh, my poor father,” 
exclaimed Julia, clasping her hands, and q@vercome with grief; 
“what will be your anxiety !"—* Bah! as to that, my little 
| girl, you had better write to Monsieur La Police, and com- 
|fort him: we will send your letters."—* My father’s name, 
|Madam, in not La Police, it is Lapalice.”—* Oh, that’s all 
{the same thing, so long as we understand each other. 
, hot particular inyself.” 


5 





| 
| 
| 


Iam 
—“Weil, Madam, my father will then 


ited where I am ?”—*“ Not he, indeed: I am not such a fool 





applied, except by the adoption of extraordinary means: and 





i 


erty to adopt and pursue her own measures. T'o this ar- 


| perform. 

About a week after this interview, Julia, who had been 
negligently sitting on the turf in the forest, fell asleep, with 
a book at her side. 
by the grasp of a man who was fastening a bandage around 
her eyes. . 
| <a fright, she screamed with all her strength ; but was 
only. fnswered by the echo of the woods. She struggled to 
| escape, but he only laughed at her feeble efforts ; and in a 








he furnished his new abode: and was grateful that he was’ rustic tone, directed another man to approach with the car- 


rangement, the father readily assented: and she made im-| 
|medinte preparations for the part which she was about to!) 


She was suddenly roused from slumber, 


,as that amounts to.” The tears fell upon the cheek of the 


ithat she could not undertake the task, unless left at full lib-| poor girl. She bent her head upon her bosom, and submitted 


‘to her fate, 

This dialogue had taken place in the farm-yard. Mrs 
| Richard conducted Julia into the house ; and presented her 
|to her mother, an old paralytic woman of eighty years, help- 
‘less as aninfant. “ Mother, here is a little girl, to take care 
lof you :—what is: your naine, little girl?” “It is Julia.”— 
“Well, Julie, mind now what I tell you.” “My name is 
|Julia, Madam.”—* Well, I choose to have it Julie. It is 
‘the true name—much easier than the other; which has no 
end to it. So Julie, now attend tome. Your duty will be 
,to take care of my mother. She needs continual watcM 
ing, and you must not leave her alone. This is a wor 





of humanity; and I suppose you have been taught some 
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of religion. I shall be grateful for your atten- 
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could not help it, not having awoke until her usual hour.— | daughter ought to love a aeher, you | may soon see him.”— 











tion to her; which will not be a very fiard task. There||“So much the worse for yourself; for you would have found) “Love him! oh, is there any sacrifice which I would not 


is nothing degrading in it. Go about it, therefore, like a rea- 
sonable girl: afd remember, that if you neglect your duty, 
I shall punish you severely.” Having thus spoken, she quit- 
ted,the room, and left Julia to her meditations. 

Old Mathurine was harsh and petulant. Her daughter 
was no sooner gone, than she began to mutter to herself,— 
“Yes, a fine present she has made me—very fine indeed. 
‘The dairy-maid was worth a dozen of her. She was strong, 
and could lift me like a feather} but this thing /—she can’t 
helptme out of my chair. Julie,” cried she, with a harsh, 
piercing scream ; “ Julie, move my pillow.”—“Julie, give me 
some dsink.” The latter, unaccustomed to her new voca- 


tion, spilt half the contents of the tumbler upon the dress of|!make up for my husband.” This was coarse, heavy and un-|/duct in a manner which 


the old woman; who immediately dashed the remainder over 
her, from head to foot; calling her a ridiculous andawkward 
fool. These were compliments with which Julia was by no 
means familiar; but she was too much overcome by surprise, 
to exhibit any feelings of anger. ° 
Finding that she must make a virtue of necessity, she 
silently obeyed the whimsical commands which were con- 
tinually given her; and had at length just been able to take 
a seat,, when the daughter entered, with a bundle of clothes. 
«Julie, take off that silk frippery—it would not look fit to 
be seen in two days. Here is a decent dress for you: strong 
and comfortable. The winter is approaching, and it will 
prevent you from taking cold.” ‘The poor girl stood motgon- 
less. This was so humbling to her pride, that she was una- 
ble evensto weep. “These people will transform me into a 
real cougtry servant girl.—I will not do it. I will die first!” 
Mrs Richard was prepared for this. “Julie, you are in my 
power, you know. Obstinacy will make your situation very 
uncomfortable : while obedience will render it easy. J have 
no more to say.” She then proceeded to remove the silk 
dress of Jalia—took the shaw] from her neck, and drew the 
rich comb from her beautiful hair ; and arrayed her in a 
coarse, brown, woollen frock, a cotton boddice, and round 


cap. Thus metamorphosed, Julia, starcely dared to look at! it: 


herself; and as soon as her tormentor had departed, she hid 
herself in a corner, and wept bitterly. 

Mrs Richard had little regard for fine sensibility. She se- 
«rctly laughed at Julia’s sorrows. It appeared to her, of little | 
consequence in what manner any one was dressed while con- 
fined to a farm-house. Before leaving the room, she added, 
“ Julie, your-condition requires simplicity, but you must also 
be neat. You must change your cap and bandyke, as well 
as my mother’s, every day: so that you will have a dozen of 
each to wash and prepare at the ead of every week ; and you, 
of course, will do it.” 

No sooner was She gone, than poor Julia covered her face 
with her hands, and abandoned herself to the keenest sorrow. 
She wondered why, and by what means, these unmerciful 
people had obtained a control over her fate. ‘ What a dif- 
ference, thought she, ‘ between my kind father and this im- 
perions woman.’ The former, always kind and gentle, had 
requested instead of commanding her; while here, every 
word was harsh and unfeeling. ‘These reflections aggra- 
vated her sufferings. She was aroused from them, by the 
voice of the old woman, who wished to change her place for 
more aif; and in moving across the floor, leaned so heavily 
upon her shoulder, that she almost crushed her down ; grum- 
bling at every step, at her hard fortune, in being served by 


some warm milk with your breakfast : but as it is always sold) make, to return to him?”—* Yes; in order that you might 
Garly i in the morning, you must e’en be satisfied without it.”| indulge your own propensities, is it not ?” 
With these words, Mrs Richard placed before her a loaf of Fearful that shé might betray herself, Mrs Richard left 
coarse, dry bread, with which she was obliged to be content| the room; and Julia began to suspect that her father must 
for the time. |have had some agency in her removal from home, in order 
“Can you read, Julie ?”—* Yes, Madam.” Mrs Richard,| | to correct her habits of indolence. She reflected upon the 
who was fully acquainted with her accomplishments, was| treatment whigh she had received from this family ; and it 
pleased and encouraged by the modest tone of this reply.—|, seemed to her Yo have been rude only in appearance. She 
“Well, here are the ‘ Epistle’ and the ‘ Evangelist’ for the) had received evgy thing which she actually needed; and 
day: you can read them to my mother; and then you shall) been compelled to perform no rustic labor which exceeded her 
have some work. But what can youdo?” “1 can sew very| strength, or which subjected hertoexposure. These reflec- * 
well, Madam.” “Here is some linen, then, wkich you will|)tions confirmed her suspicion; and she determined to con- 





should ensure a speedy return to 
|bleached, and continually hurt her fingers; but her good| her paternal home. 
|sense did not allow the expression of a single word of dislike} | If Julia was grateful for the kindness of Mrs Richard, she 
at the task; but with her characteristic indolence, she ond i had no cause for any such feeling towards Mother Mathu- 
complished but little during the morning. At noon, her work, rine ; whose violent and whimsical temper was beyond al! 
wys inspected ; and she received a reprimand that so little | r restraint. Petulant and unreasonable, she must be always 
had been do “Julie, you will account for three hours!|served at the instant ; and by no degree of attention could 
work. I kno ; what you can do; and shall take measures | Julia escape her humiliating an@ abusive epithets. ‘Stupid,’ 
accordingly.” On the next morning, a newstask was assigned. || — awkward,’—‘good-for-nothing-nobody,’ were among the 
“ When it is finished, you will have your dinner.” She dined, | mildest appellations by which sfe was hourly addressed.— 
that day, at six o’clock. || She, at first, suffered severely from this trial; but at length 
To conquer this habit of indolence, required much firmness. || began to reason with herself. ‘ Why should I be thas affec- 
But her father had been assured that it should be overcome}, ted? Is not this the very manner in which I treated my own 
and the character and manner® of the woman who had under-||slaves? Was I more excusable than this poor old woman? 
|taken this, were in every respect fitted to the pgirpose. She | Surely not. Her age, weakness, pain, ignorance, are excuses, 
pretended not to notice the sufferings of Julia, to whom this|| which I could never have offered for my own pride, scorn 
confisement was terre. But the habit had became a second|) and cruelty.’ 
nature, and the victory could only be achieved by painful|| These reflections caused her to bear with more patience 
trial. the trials to which her feelings were subjected by Mathurine, 
Feeling confident that she could expect no sympathy from |) and even to make an endeavor to win her good opinion, And, 
Mrs Richard, Julia struggled against her indolent propensi- las in most eases where an individual is anxious to please, she 
ties. On the fourth day, she dined at five o’clock. Naturally|| was in no slight degree successful. The rade and vexatious 
ingenious, she gradually gave herself to her occupation: her | manners of the old woman became gradually changed ; and 
work went on steadily : she acquired a habit of attending to}|at length, she was hardly willing that Julia should be absent 
and on the fifteenth day, she had finished her morning’s| from her, for a moment. 
“a by noon; and dined with the rest of the family. || Mrs Richard was really grateful for this kindness to’ her 
Mrs Richard gradually abandoued her air of severity ;—| helpless mother; and her own intercourse with Julia now took 
spoke to her on the advantages of active habits; and, by de) a different form. She had by degrees, laid aside the char- 
'grees, led her to feel and acknowledge her own defects,—|| acter of an imperious mistress, and assumed that of a friend. 
Julia promised to exert her patience ,to the utmost; to|\Julia offered to take change of her account books. “ You 
control her violence of temper, which was so great an obstacle will oblige me by doing so ;” was the reply: “I have but lit- 
to her happiness. Satisfied with her success in this first step, | tle time for them, myself; but still am desirous thet they 
Mrs Richard next endeavored to excite her by the attraction| should be kept under my inspection.” Delighted with this 
of rewards, “Jf you become more skilful every day, Julie, | mark of confidence, Julia enjoyed her new employinent ;— 
you shall soon employ a portion of your time in working for! jand the beauty of her writing, and the correctness of the ac- 
yourself, I shall willimgly allow you eve ry reasonable op-|| counts, drew forth a compliment which increased her satis- 
portunity. You may thus obtain means for procuring what-|| faction, Mrs Richard wishing to testify her own pleasure, 
ever you desire. You say that gour dress does not please | promise ‘d to obtain for her, a harp, which she represented as 
you. Youcan easily gain moncy to purchase such anata) | the property of a neighbor, It was soon produced; and 
us you choose, provided it is a simple and proper one.” 














great was the emotion of Julia, on viewing an object which 
| Julia was gratified with this proposal ; for her vanity was] recalled the scenes of her former opulence, She shed tears 
stronger than her mdolence. Shé went heartily t oher work; ijof joy: she thought of her home. “Oh,” cried she, “ if my 
and accomplished four times as much as her task. And thus, father were but with’me, how happy should | be !” 

a gradual and healthy change was silently taking place in|) As she sung, accompanying her fine voice upon the harp, 
her character ; while her skilful directress was shrewdly op- even old Mathurine was charmed, and was loud itl her ex- 
posing to one defect, the strength of another, forthe purpose |pressions of delight: and they determined that a portion of 
of finally eradicating them both.. | each evening should be devoted to music, after the labors 
Being now in some slight degree reconciled to her situa-|/of the day. ° 
tion, the young lady becaine more communicative with those || Pleased with herself, and reconciled to her associates, Ju- 


| 








‘a poor helpless nobody.’ 

Theaedious day at length drew toa close. She was sum- 
mone@ to the evening meal; but could answer only by her 
tears. “Very well, Julie,” said her mistress, “your bed is 
ready ; but remember to be awake by day-break, and have 
your room in order. I shall examine it; and every thing 
must be in its proper place.” She was then conducted to a 
neat little apartment, containing a few articles of simple but) 
pretty furniture. Mrs Richard bade her good night; and) 
left her to repose. 

Julia was disposed to take advantage of her solitude, in 
order to reflect upon her situation : but soon fell into a sound 
slumber, from which she did not wake until late in the morn- 
ing. It was past eight o’clock when she made her appear- 
ance ; and was met with a cold inquiry whether she had for- 





around her. One day, after Mrs Richard had expressed sat-| lia now found nothing humiliating in her employments,which 
isfaction at her progress, the following conversation took'| had all been rendered easy by regular hebits of industry— 
|place: :—“ Madam, shall 1 not be allowed to hear from my)|§ \She became in love with order, neatness, and economy, 
father ?”—* Yes, Julie, your anxiety is natural and proper.|/through the examples by which she was continually sure 
\In eight days, you shall hear from M. La Police.” Julia,|/rounded. glier personal appearance was wonderfully im- 
blushed and bit ber lip with vexation, at this wilfully wrong|] proved. She looked charmingly in her unpretending dress 
pronunciation of her name ; but strove to conceal her dissate) her cheek glowed and her eye sparkled with the freshness 
‘isfaction. “Madam, can I be permitted to write to my fa- lof health: and mental pe and self-approbation threw 
‘ther.”—“ As often as yéu choose.”—“ You sometimes see around her, an hundred u peakable graces. Her father whe 
‘him, then ?”—“1 know where he lives.”—“ And why do you} could not longer resist the desire to see her, besought Mrs. 
| detain me here ?”—* That is a secret of my own.”—“I am/|| Richard to introduce him secretly into the house; where 
astonished that my father has not sought for me.”—* You | separated from ber only by acurtain, he could with difficulty 
have no proof of thg.”—* He used to love me very tender-|| restrain himself from giving utterance to his feelings ; which 
ly."—“ He still loves you as a father ought io love a daugh-||he was at length enabled to control by the reflection that the 
ter.”—“ What do you mean, Madam ?”—*“ That is another) weakness of a moment, if indulged, might undo the work of 








gotten to rise at day-break. She modestly replied, that she 


of my secrets. I will only say, that if you love him as a|\several months of trial. Overjoyed with the change which 
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that time had effected, and grateful to his faithful confeder- |! management of 


ate, he returned home, indulging the fond hope of soon re- 
ceiving.a daughter worthy to be his companion and friend. 

The virtues go hand in bend; and the first step towards) 
reformation, almost infallibly leads to further advances. The 
consciousness of having performed our duty, the approbation 
of those whom we respect, are incentives to overcome indif- 
ference and negligence ; exciting the love of virtue, and 
removing the obstacles to its progress, Juliggyyho was now 
as modest, as she had been arrogant; as benevolent and 


gentle, as she had been selfish and impetuous ; and as ac-|| 
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. house-keeper, had almost pre- 
vented him from re@lizing the loss of his fortune: and that 

‘unless this could be’ imitated by his daughter, another and 
: . e 

a final separation must be the consequence. Julia was mor- 

| tified beyond expression, by this. It was her father then, who 
jhad sent her from him, in order to punish and reform her! 
and at her age too! But a moment of reflection convinced 

her that he was right. 





and her answer was filled with assurances that no exertion 
jon heg part should be wanting, to deserve his affection. 


But this excellent man had suffered even more than her- 





tive, prudent ond economical, as she had been indolent, care- 
and prodigal, became by degrees, a pattern of generosi-| 


. ty, kindness and filial affection. 





As summer advanced, she had eXthanged her cqarse wool- |) 


len robe and round cap, for a muslin dress and straw bonnet; 
and Mrs Richard found no difficulty in pronouncing the 
words ‘ Julia’ and ‘M. de Lapalice.’ Every thing had changed. 
Entirely mistress of her own time, the young lady now em- 
ployed it with strict propriety: accompanied her friend, 
wherever she went ; cultivated flowers, and resumed her 
painting; and would have b@en perfectly happy, had she not 
considered herself an exile from her home; and longed for 
the moment which should restore her to her father. 

@ One day, while expressing her gratitude to Mrs Richard, 
she ventured to intimate this desire. “I feel, Madam, the 
full extent of my obligations to yourself: but I cannot be 
happy while separated from him. I have so many expiations 
to make. Since you have opened my eyes, I cannot restrain 
the desire to obliterate by my care and attention, his remem- 
brance of my guilty carelessness ; and to prove how sensi- 
ble [ am of his kind affection.”—* Your desire,” replied her 
friend, “ia natural and proper : but I fear you may meet with 
difficulties in accomplishing it. & have inqujred respecting 
M. de Lapalice, and was told that he had a grown-up daugh- 
ter, who, having disregarded his injunctions, strayed into the 
woods, and has not since been seen, I was told that this 
daughter was so negligent, indolent and thoughtless, that she 
left every thing in the house, to ruin: but that he has since 
founda lady to direct his household, who is attentive to 
his wants, devoted to his interest, and possesses, in short, 
all those qualities in which his daughter was so miserably 
deficient : that his dwelling now exhibits the most perfect 
order, neatness and economy : and that he is as happy as his 
circumstances will allow. Itis even secretly whispered, that 


he is about to marry the person to whom he is so much in-}| 





|self: and notwithstanding the continual vexations which she 
j|had caused him, her absence had been one of the greatest 
\trials of his life. He came for her, transported with joy.— 
The distance between his house and the farm, did not exceed 
\a mile :—the peasants who'were sent for her, having been 
directed to bring her by a circuitous route, which required 


,two hours; in order that she might believe herself removed |! 


\fo a great distance. Her father arrived, at the close of the} 
|day.  Bathed in tears, she threw herself into his arms. Ide 
pressed her affectionately to his heart ; thanke@Mrs Richard 
\for the great benefit which she had conferred upon him : and 
\in less than a quarter of an hour, Julia was astonished to 
find herself at home. 

The lady who had supplied her place during her absence, 
was one of her father’s relatives. She remained a few weeks 
in order to give Julia some of those instructions of which she 
yet stood in need. M. de Lafialice had recovered the large 
sums of mor®y which were due him; and was once more a 
wealthy man. He retained his office for six months longer ; 
during which time, he became convin@@d, by a rigid examin- 
ation, that the character of his daughter was indeed entirely 
changed. At the end of that period, he feit that he might, 
without danger, inform her of the increase of his fortune ; 
which he had not until then, thought it prudent to mention. 
Julia was not dazzled with the possession of wealth, of which 
she had now learned th® use ; and of which, the chances of 
life might again deprive her. Mrs Richard, to whom she 
owed so much, was always viewed by her as asecond moth- 
er: and during ‘her after life, she ever retained a grateful 
remembrance of the lessons which she had received from 
the Education of Experience. 
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SHOOTING STARS. 





debted.” ° 

At this unexpected intelligence, Julia burst into tears.— | 
“What, Madam! MugtI suffer astranger to usurp my place 
in the affections of a father ?—to preside in his house,—to 
administer to his comforts,—to be his friend and companicn; 
while I have all the means of discharging these offices of 
duty and affection? Ah, Madam,” cried she, pressing her 
forehead on the knee of her friend ; “ restore me to my fa- 
ther, I pray you! Let himsee the change you have wronght, 
and my love and gratitude to you, shall only be exceeded by 
that which T bear to him.” 

Mrs Richard pretended to foresee many difficulties in such 
a negociation. She feared some evil consequences to her- 


self; and was sorry that she had informed Julia respecting compelled to answer, we know not,’ we would almost invol- 
Julia strove to discover the cause of} u 


her father’s affairs, 
tise fears. To remove them, she spoke long and warinly | 
of the extreme kindness of her father’s heart; and assured| 


Those who were so fortunate as to be up and stirring, on 
ithe thirteenth instant, just before day-break, had an oppor- 
jtunity of witnessing a rare and beautiful phenomenon in 
the heavens. Astronomers, have (for the want of definite 
knowledge of the subject here alludéd to) denominated this 
*ppearance, or rather phenomenon, “ the Shooting Stars.”— 
| It is no uncommon circum@ance, on aclear, pleasant eve- 
ining, to behold a few of those stars falling at intervals, and 
\tracing their bright paths in protracted trains, from the up- 
/per, to the lower regions of the sensible horizon. When 
| we have witnessed two or three of these stars during an eve- 
ning, in their solitary journeying towards our earth, we have 
| been gratified at their graceful motions; and have. been in- 
variably led to the inquiry, of * what are they ? and when 





juntarily exclaim, how ‘little do we know! how insignificant 
jare all our imaginings, when compared with the great treas- 
| . . : 

jure of knowledve from whence all human acquirements have 


She resolved to win his confidence: 


LL 
of moisture, in the interval between sunrise and sunset. The 
approach of eveniffg was announced by a tremendous gust 
of wind, which utterly dispelled the dark canopy of clouds, 
jand revealed the stars, gleaming with unustal splendor.— 
| We can say that the night came in beautifully ; but the ush- 
| ering in of the mortiing, was beyond description, sublime,— 
Perhaps it was two hours before ,the break of day when a 





| single bright star was seen wending its way through the at- 
mosphere, towards the South-East, like a signal rocket; and 
its flash had scarcely disappeared,—before another, then an- 
|other followed, in rapid suc¢ession ; until the whole atmo- 
|sphere was filled, as it were, with rockets, shooting in every 
\direction; but all tending towards the earth. ‘This grand, 
ithis beautiful display, continued, increasing in brightness un- 
til the “morning dawn streaked the East” and closed a scene 
; which has seldom, if ever before, graced our latitude ; and 
|may never appear in it again; at least, in our day. 
It is exactly thirty-four years and one day, since the in- 
habitants of Cumana, South America, were gratified by the 
\e@bibition of a phenomenon similar to the one we have at- 
[tempted to describe. And at Quito, a like phenomenon 
made its appearance about thirty years previous to that seen 
at Cumana. C. 


[The foregoing communication was unavoidably egigluded 
from our last number ; but as we are unwilling, on account 
of the interesting nature of its subject, to omit it altogether, 
it is now inserted. 

Phe extraordinary and magnificent spectacle which it de- 
scribes, was visible over a great extent of country; but was 
‘of very unequal duration in different places. In Baltimore, 
“it lasted without intermission for nearly thirty mfhutes.— 
The meteors were of various sizes, some larger, some smal- 
ler, some forming long trains, which remained for several 
seconds in the heavens. They were observed, not in one 
part of the sky only, but the North, the South, the East and 
the West, were equally spangled. At twenty minutes past 
five, a meteor, about six inches in diameter, exploded with 
considerable noise, almost ty emperor the North- 
West part of the city. The blaze was splendid, so as to 
jgive the sky the appearance of sunrise. It shot in the di- 
jrection of the North-West, leaving a stream of light, which 
jassumed a serpentine form, apparently of thirty feet in length 
jand lasted more than one minute.” 
| A writer in one of the Philadelphia papers, compares the 
light of the first meteor, to a vivid flash of lightning. 

“On going into the open air, he counted those which appeared 
during a given period: and from the result, formed an esti- 
mate, from which he concludes that the whole number with- 
in his view, during the continuance of the phenomenon, was 
upwards of two fousand. In every respect, they resembled 
the shooting stars, that are observed when the sky is clear, 
|the stars shining brilliantly, and the wind high. At Phila- 
delphia, the duration of the phenomenon was about two hours 
jandahalf; while at Alexandria, it commenced about mid- 
jnight and lasted till broad day-light.” 

| A similar display was witnessed on the morning of the 
jeleventh instant, by a gentleman who was then crossing the 
Alleghany mountains. 

In reference to previous occurrences of this nature ; our 
correspondent has mentioned two, which were observed in 
\South America. They have also taken place in high North- 
ern latitudes : and were witnessed by Captain Parry, as ap- 
pears by the following extract from the Journal of his Voy- 
ages. In extent, however, the spectacle described by him, 
| bears but little comparison with that which was exid@bited in 
the present instance. He says: 

















* The meteors, called ¢ falling stars,’ were much more fre- 


her friend, that he could have no disposition to resent the|! been drawn " Some have. surmised that these “ shooting || quent during this winter, (1824,) than we ever before saw 


manner in which she had been brought to the farm house.—| 


Mrs Richard, at length, pretended a willingness to yield to| 
her entreaties ; but required time for reflection, in order to!/com 
e | 
During this time, Julia underwent a thorough trial. Iler! 


také the necessary precautions. 


tasks were increased: her patience deily put to the test. But 
she did not falter. 


She never, for a moment, lost her tem-| 


| stars,” were nothing more than inflargmable air, ignited by 
| es 
jelectricity. Others have supposed them to be meteors, ac-| 


cision as that of any of the other heavenly bodies. It may! 
be remarked, that the time, temperature, and other circum-| 


stances attending the present exhibition of this phenomenon, 





per, or neglected her employmént. ‘The reformation was | when compared with accounts of those seen in the equatorial | 


- complete. 


| regions, render it extremely probable that the brightness and. 


At the expiration of a year, she received a letter from her| continuance of the luminous traces depend upon the humidi-| 
father. He informed her that she had been carried to the||ty of the atmosphere. During the twelfth instant, the sun was! 


farm house at his request: that she must not think of return- 


ing to him, unless her habits and inclinations were entirely | 
changed; as he was neither able to correct them, or to sub-| 


mit to their indulgence. He briefly added, that the good 





four o’clock, P. M. or thereabouts, so great was the obscurity, 
that the darkness, was nearly palpable. It will also be recol- 





. . . . . . . | 
panying the earth in its orbit; and that their periodical | 


appearance might be calculated with the same degree of pre- \less than five meteors of this kind, were observed in a quar- 


lected that we had some sprinkling of rain, and a good ce 


them, and particularly during the month of December. On 
\the eighth and ninth, two very brilliant meteors fell, one in 
|the South-South-West, the other in the North; but®o re- 
markable change of weather took place. On the twelfth, not 


iter of an hour. The two first, fell in quick suecession, pro- 
bably not more than two minutes apart. The third appeared 
‘about eight minutes after these, and excecded in brilliancy 
any of the surrounding stars. It left behind it, sparks like 
the tail of a rocket; these being visible for a few seconds 
after the meteor appeared to break; which it did, close to the 

*leiades. The fourth meteor made its appearance very near 


| the same place as the last, and about five minutes after it.— 


The fifth was seen tothe Eastward, passing through a space 


for the most of the day, obscured by geting clouds, and at||of about five degrees from North to South, parallel to the 
| horizon, and moving along the upper part of the cloud of 


uaze which still extended to the latitude of five or six de- 
rees. It was more dim thin the rest, and of a red color 


like Aldebaron. The third of these meteors was the only 
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one that left a trail behind it, as above described. There was ||How will sad thoughts come, o’er the m stealing, | 


. r } = 2 as Writhing beneath a mount of ice. J was” 
a faint appearance of the Aurora to the Westward, near the|| 4 ‘g prime : 

horizon. On the fourteenth of December, several very bright | , - a aa yn Mpstseyhonay a 

meteors were observed to fall between the hours of five and right and spotless page, to us revealing, 
six in the evening, at which time, the wind freshened from The purer pleasures of departed time, 
the North West by North, in a very remarkable manner.— | 


— — —_—____-— a PP ree : 
. . ara * Rich tidings to our enterprize, for ye” 
On this occasion, as well as on the twelfth of December JOE T g prize, tor ye 
there appeared to be an evident coindence between the oc- 1 HE LITERARY JOU RNAL. “his thoughts 
currence of the meteors and the changes of the weather at EDITED BY ALBERT G. GREENE. Are darker laid than other men’s, and he” 
the time.”] . PROVIDENCE, SATUMDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1833. 


PERIODICALS FOR NOVEMBER. 





























“To look upon him as my father. He” 





“my hand 
Lay clasped and throbbingly in thine, as we” 























“In the strange destiny of Zillah! He” 








For the Literary Journal. 


: “ Hlowe’er it be 
“Wuaris tHe Curistian’s Hope —That his name : 











' 7 : . { *f will arm Azaroth in our cause, and he” 
may be recorded in the “ Lamb’s Book of Life :’—that when We are either in remarkably good humor at this present|! = Si 1 ay : . 
the hour for the spirit’s release from its tenement of clay,||Titing, and morg easily pleased than usual ; or the Maga-| We feel confident thet the object for which these ERataas 


shell arrive ; when emancipated from the thraldom of sin, | zines for the present month really present more than their| quoted, will not be misunderstood: We note them as show- 
thé burden of sorrow, he may be welcomed to those blissful ordinary degree of attraction. ing the defects, but not the character of the poem; to which 
regions whence pain and grief, darkness and death, are re- Tue American Monruty, Maining strength and repu- em srumeed reference would nave ben made, had went 
pelled: where he may behold, face to face, the Saviour, whom, tation with each successive number. We have frequently ‘eee it as a work of more than ordinary promise, 
unseen, he has loved: whose hallowed light and footsteps, spoken of its merits; and are always pleased with an oppor-|| we RKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
discernible by the eye of Faith alone, he has endeavored to | tunity of perusing it, and noticing the correct discipline and | Harden’s spirit of Hebrew Poetry: Translated from the 
follow ; and with whom, in the society of angel kindred, it is||fine taste with which it is edited. In one department eietent, by James Marsh. , 
his fond hope to dwell forever. particularly, it is always rich, We refer to its notices of | Life of Schiller, with an Examination of his Works. Ed- 

High and holy and heart-cheering hope! where is the literary productions and works of art; which are generally llited by Professor Follen. 
Christian whom the wealth of werlds would induce to forego unsurpassed by those contained in any similar publication !| ‘The Jews and the Mosaic Law; Port I: by Isaac Leeser. 
it? hat are temporal titles—what is earthly grandeur, to the country. It deserves, dnd we hope, receives, a generous } A Remedy forFanaticism and Scepticism. 
the a. of Christ ; to those in whose hearts he has im-|)#"4 efficient patronage. I Providence, as manifested through el: by Harriet Mar- 
planted this heaven-born hope—this balm for the ills of life |) Tue Norra American MaGazine, as usual, gives abun-|| tineau. * 
—this solace in the hour of death? Earthly-crowned kings jdant proof of the talent, the unwearicd industry, and uncom- The Faith, as unfolded by many Prophets: by do. 
inay confer titles and crowns, perishable like themselves : \promising spirit of independence with which it has been) The Essential Faith of the Universal Church: by do. 
but the King of kings enriches his faithful followers with a |/conducted, Mr Pairfield, at the commencement of his edi-! Memoir of Mrs Lydia Maleom. 
diadem of unfading lustre: and with the coronal, bestowg);*°Tial labors, avowed a determination that his work should The Aristocrat: by the Author of “Zoe.” 
immortal youth on the brow which it encircles, jbear a strictly American character. Thus fur, he has fully Loadon Nights Entertainments: by Leitch Ritchie. 

| 











Osmixa. | deemed his pledge. The bold and open stand which he}! 
|| has maintained in the cause of our native literature, is praise- . 
| worthy and honorable, With an unsparing hand, he hes con-|) 








WORKS ANNOUNCED AS IN THE PRESS 
For the Literary Jouraal. 


LINES, ON VISITING MY HOME. 


**Seest thou my home? “tis where yon woods are waving, \ % bli . i . 
Sn theie dark greenness, Jo the sunny air.”"—Mrs Icmans, | +00 many offour pu lishers in the re-printing and dissemina- 


Memoirs of Aaron Burr, Esq.; by Mathew L. Davis. 
| ‘ wy a 4 "S : 
| tinually assailed that mercenary policy which has influenced | Memoirs of Spurshelm 3 by Dr. Carmichael of Dublin, 
| 








lion of whole libeSsies of i 4 | American Instirore or Lerrers.—The following 
My childhood’s home! in my young spirit’s dreaming, a — rer drbels can of}! narned gentlemen have been elected officers of this Asso- 
| infinitely better materials which may be procured at hone} ciation. 


| These are fair objects for his archery; requiring a strong President, David Paul Brown:—Vice Presidents, Stephe 
j . ° . | ’ . 
| bow and a vigorous arm, Let him drive every arrow ‘up tol Simpson, Sumner L. Fairfield, John Howard Payne, Thom- 
| the feather,’ 


: |}as Sully :—Seeretary, Dr. Thomas E. Ware:—Corre d- 
But not as then, thy humble roof beholding, || Tae Kaicxkersocker.—When it was announced that Mr! . Se D “ cD Recordi Se mim 
Do I, in fancy, now revisit thee,— | Flint was to assuine the editorial charge of this Magazine ay Keoctary, Sv. A, C. Drany: eee 
. ’ sh : ; Sa : © _ . aia _— ’) John Neagle :—Tveasurer, Owen Storer:—Curator, Peter 
\|high expectations were justly indulged respecting its future! a Browne Ng 
‘\character. These have not been disappointed. The two! “? eieniatnictiiadiaaien Irving and George P. Morris, of 
| numbers which he has issued, exhibit an union of learning, New-York; J.P. Kennedy, of Baltimore; Dr. James G. 
| taste and fine imagination; and afford a promise of what it! Porcival and Jemes H. Hilthouse, of New-Hevensid. & 
j ° t ‘ : . , 4 a ; . . 


‘may become, in the ha@ds of one who is so eminently quali-| Chandler, Josiah Randall, Dr. T. A. Worrall and Benjamin 
\| fied to sustain and increase its popularity and usefulness, ; ‘ ; 


ot | Mathias of Philadelphia. 
l'une Lapies’ Macazine.—Mrs Hale has many claims to) intend 


“the regard and support of her countrywomen. There is,| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
perhaps, no Magazine in the United States, whose particular)! A communication on the subject of Electricity, is on file, 


I often wander round thy pleasant bowers ; 
As o’er the past, a holy light is gleaming, 
Clothed in the visions of departed hours. 


Each scenegrith freshness to my view unfolding, 
In living beauty doth return to me. 


I come ©nce more—but e’en this transient greeting, 
Shall life of many an anxious care beguile ; 

For blest is he, witi friend and kindred meeting, 
That asks no welcome of a borrowed smile. 


s 





Love here is pure, on its own altar burning— 
The pilgrim hails it, while his bosom glows, 
When from a cold and selfish world, retaining, 


! . . . . ° . . . . . 
< : | objects have been more uniformly and successfully pursued:| in which the following query is contained, If an obelisk of 
He seeks a rural, undisturbed repose. 


and there is no one which is capable of exerting a more direct}| brick or stone, shoyd be erected to the height of two hun- 
| or more beneficial influence, than hers. It is always spirited] dred feet, embedding in its centre, an iron rod, extending ten 
‘and attractive: but still the editor never appears to lose sight) feet above its summit, and desceMing, at an angle, fifteen 
lof her design to render it, at the same time, a repository of|| or twenty feet below the foundation :—what effect would a 
juseful practical information: and this is by no means one} heavy discharge of the electric fluid produce upon the ma- 


Around me still the same old trees are bending. ior its least recommendations to public favor. || sonry ? —As the writer has not givea his own views upon the 
’ P Si ? 2es ’ }! ¢ 


. . | 2 . 
In recollection now e’en doubly dear :— |, Tur Parruenon, from Union, and the HERMETHENEAN,|| subject, we have wot deemed it necessary to insert his com- 
This elm, with its gray top to heaven ascending | from Washington College, both contain articles which we|/ munication at length: considering that his present, object 
’ a) , ° =) 


2 ’ Vhave read with pleasure. Each of them, exhibits a degree | w » fully re . ic! 
A monument of him who placed it here. f pleas » ex g | would be fully answered, by thus stating the queftion which 


| of taste and ability which reflects honor upon its editors and|| he has proposed, 
jcontributors. Inthe former, we have particularly noticed | FOR THE NEXT NUMBER. 

ithe First Act of a Dramatic Poem, entitled “ Belshazzar, or, ‘The Scenery of Autumn: by Eenta, . 
\\the Bride of Judah ;’ which contains many passaggs of un-) Batata of the Manufactare of Caoutchoug or Gam 
ope beauty. It shows strong and rich conceptions, gen- Elastic. 


Where’er I turn—where’er my eye is dwelling, 
Some “ frail memorial” bursts upon my sight: 
And every one some tale of memory telling, 
Throws back upon. the past, a clearer light. 
. 


Here stands the beech, where oft, in rude engraving, 
The youthful wanderer paused, to carve his name— 
The willow too, in the light breezes waving, 
Bends gently o’er my window, still the same. 


ON FILE, FOR INSERTION 


Ye live unscathed, in time’s continued changing, ‘erally embodied in a happy manner. We, however, cannot) 


As when at first ye met my infant view ; 
And busy Fancy oft, wherever ranging, 
lias turned, with pleasure, to revisig you. 


! 
‘avoid calling the attention of the young author, to one de-}) 
| 


at the terminations of his lines, of personal pronouns, and of 
j\verbs which are followed by no immedi@e pause. A little | 


| feet, of which probably he is not aware :—the frequent use || 


The Old Hat: An American Tale, ; 
Phrenology, as illustrated by the Records of Criminal Jus- 
tice. ( Translation.) 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 








Still here in beauty—every one remaining— \\care will enable him to avoid such blemishes as the follow-!| Onieman Parers.—Julia; or the @hange of Character.— 
While my young friends have sunk from earth away, lling:— . @ 'Sh®oting Stars.—The Christiay’® Hope.—Periodicals for 


"Yo there shall live tenon oe \ ——* You know the law which J | November.—Officers of the American Instivute.—Poetry— 
e } | 


i Cannot and would not alter—She must die.” ©@ | Lines on Visiting my Home. 
And thou, loved one, rest in thy quiet sleeping, “ but now, | Sevectrons.—The Court of Queen Elizabeth.—The City 





While summer flowers, above thée, lowly wave ; Aewelcome task awaits me. Ha! a barque lof Amoy.—Dick Doleful.—Galt’s Auto-biography.—Taste 
And breathing winds in melody are keeping Glides o’er the sapphire wave ; and now,” \for Natural Beauty.—Great Eclipse of 1834.—The Living 
A kinder requiem o’er thy youthful grave. ! “ A change came o’er me—from that hour, I was” | Statue.—Poetry—God ; (from Derzhavin.—The Parting. 

















- fAiscellancous Selections. 
av aadataste 


GOD. - 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN OF DERZ'AVIN, BY J. BOWRANG, F. L. & 


[This noble Ode has already been often published: b 


ut 


itis one of those compositions which may frequently be 
read with renewed pleasure: and as a desire has several 
times been expressed for its appearance in our columns, we 


have selected it for the present number.] 


O THOU ETERNAL one! whose presence bright, 
All space doth occup~—all motion guide: 
Unchanged through Time's vay tye flight— 
Thou only God! There is no God beside. 
-Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend, and, none explore, 
Who fill’st existence with Thyself alone, 
Embracing al)—supporting-—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, Philosophy, 
May measure out the ocean deep—may count 
The sands, or the sun’s rays—but, God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries. Reason’s brightést spark, 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and darkg 
And thought ig Jost, ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like pas@oments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First, chaos; then existence—Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation : all 
Sprung forth from Thee—of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin—all life, all beauty, Thine. 
word cre all, and doth create : ° 
Thy splendor fills all with rays divine. . 
hou art, and wert, al Be gioeives great! 
Life-givitig, life-sustaining ! 
unmeasured Universe surround ; 
ired with breath! 
hast bound ; 
d Life and Death ! 
As sparks from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born, 80 worlds spring forth from Thee ! 
And as gies in the sunny rays 
. Shi silver snow, the pageantry 
Of bright army glitters in thy praise.* 


A million torches lighted by Thy hand, 
Wanderunwea gh the blue abyss ; 


They own Th — accomplish Thy command, 
Nf gay with ife, all Roqutat with blise; 

What shall we cal) thein ? a of crystal light ? 
A glorious com of golden streams ? 

Lamb of edlettial ether burning bright ? 
Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams ?— 
But Thou to these, art as the noon to night. 


Yes! as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence to Thee, is lost :— 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee ? 
‘ And what am I then? Heaven’s unnumbered host, 
‘Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In ali the glory of sublimeat thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance ; pte we 
Against Thy: greatness—is a cypher brought 
Against infinity ! What am I, then ?—Noughtt. 


Nouyht !—but the effluence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading w hath reached my bosom too ; 
Yes! in my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew. 
Nought! but I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
r towards Thy presence : fr in Thee 
{ live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring hig, 
Even to the throne of Thy divinity— 
Tam, O God! and surely Thou must be ! 


Thou art! directing, ing all, Thou art! 
Direct my nadaettsiaing ther to Thee ; 

Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart : 
Though but an atom ’midst immensity, 

Still T am something, fashioned by thy hand! 
I hold a middle rank *twixt Heaven and earth, 

On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land! 


The chain of being, is complete in me ; 

' Tn me is matteM@Jast gradation lost, 

And the next re is ¥pirit—Deity ! . 
the | 


I can comman ightning, and am dust ! 


| A monarch, and a slave ; @ worm, a god ! 


Whence came | here, and how! so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived ? wn ? This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy— 
le For from itself alone it could not be. 


Creator! Yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word ‘ 
Created me ! Thou gource of life and good! 
Thou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 
Th light, Thy love, in they bright plentitude 
| Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
Over the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond thi little sphere, 
Even in its source—tor its author there. 
O thought ineffable ? O vision blest! 
Though worthless oyg conceptions al] of Thee, 
Yet shall Thy shadow age fill my breast, 
And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God ! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar ; 
Thus seek Thy presence—Being wise and good ! 
Midst Thy vast works, admire, obey, adore ; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 


| * DHE PARTING. 


Oh! is it thus we pgrt, 
And thus we say farewell, 
As if in either heart 
Affection ne’er did dwell? ” 
And is it thus we sunder 
Without a sigh or tear, 
As if it were a wonder 
We e’er held other dear? 


We part upon the 
With cold and cuded brow, 

Where first it was our lot ® 
To breathe love’s fondest vow ! 

The vow that both didgtender 
Within this hallowed shade— 

That vow we both surrender, 
Heart-bankrupts ever made! 


‘Thy hand is cold as mine, 
As lustreless thine eye, 

Thy bosom gives no sign 

hat it could ever sigh! 

Well, well! Adieu ’s soon spoken, 
*T is but a parting phrase, 

Yet, said, I fear, heart-broken 
We'll live our after days! 


| Thige eye no tear will shed, 

Mine is as proudly dry ; 
But many an aching head 

Is ours before we die! ‘ 
From pride, we both can borrow— 
To part we both mayglare— 
! ; But the heart-break of to-morrow, 
i Nor you nor I can bear! 
\ — 
} Tue Livise Sratrue.—lIt often happens that motion is 
|. permanently Jost in one or more joints, a disease to which 
| surgeons have given the name of Anchylosis, but in the fol- 
| lowing remarkable case which we take from the Dictionary 
des Sciences Medicales, every joint in the body became 
; anchvlosed, 
| ‘The patient, whose name was Simorre, was born at Mire- 
poix, in the department of Arriege, on the 28th of October, 
1752; he entered the army at the age of fifteen, and served 
|| for twenty-one years in the regiment of Berry, where he 
| reached the rank of captain. He was in three Corsican 
| cainpaigus, and during the war contracted the seeds of his 
| cisense by bivovacing on a cold marshy soil. He first suf- 
fered from shooting pains in the great toes and ancles, al- 
ternating with inflamation of the eyes ; and in 1785, he could 
|no longer walk without assistance. In the following year, all 
his joints were affected at once, and the anchylosis made 
post alarming progress, Ile was obliged to quit the service 
and to retire to Metz. He long struggled with fortitude 
againsighis disease ; his limbs were growing stiff, and in spite 








l of his suffetings, he forcibly endeavored to move them. His 
arms and his head underwent the lot of his feet and knees; 
| the whole body became inflexible ; even the lower jaw, which 
in other persons has remained moveable, became fixed like 
| the other joints. Simorre, to use his own expression, was 
then no more than a living corpse. He might, indeed, have 
| been consideregy comparatively happy in this unfortunate 
_ situation, had he*the insensibility of a real corpse. But far 
_from enjoying this gelancholy repose, he suffered excru- 
ciating pain. He piesed four months in an easy chair, as it 
was not possible to get him into bed. His posture in his 


The force of this simile can hardly he imagined by those who is that of his skeleton, which is still preserved at Paris, 
T 


have never witnessed the sun shining with unclouded splendor, 
in a cold of tweoty or thirty degrees of Reaumur. ‘Ten thou-|j!ess. 
sand sparkling stars of ice, brighter than the brightest diamond, 


it was at this period that his joints became entirely use- 


He was then placed in his bed, where he passed two years 





play on the surface of the frozen snow; and the slightest breeze!) without sleepings for as soon as-he closed his eyes, his limbs 
d 


sets myriads of icy atoms in motion, whose glancing light, and| were agitate 


beautiful rainbow-hues dazzle aud weary the eye. 





‘d by the most violent startlin Opium did 
"not relieve him. In 1792 the joints which had swelled, be- 
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to sink ; and the pain which Simorre had borne with the 
ignity of a stoic, was lessened in proportion. He could not 
be moved without causing him much pain, and he was lifted 
wp in one solid piece, when it was necessary to make his 
bei; this, however, was done only once a month, and care 
was taken not to efface the hollow in which his body lay, as 
it would be painful to him to make another. " 
Though his condition was now improved, Simorre was yet 
in a state of continual suffering; he could not sleep more 
than a quarter of an hour at once; but he wags contented 
with his lot, and consoled himself with joyous sallies and 
humorous songs. For several successive years, he printed an 
almanac ofsongs written at his dictation; and his indigence 
was alleviated by the sale of this little work. His son 
breathe the soul of gaiety; and he painted his condition in 
them in such a manner as at once to excite compassion and 
laughter. The muscles of his face had acquired an extra- 
ordinary degree of mobility, being unceasing in action, part- 
ly in order to supply the want of gestures in his conversa- 
tion, and partly to drive away insects by wrinkling up his 
skin. Simorre had a fine face, and a og ste full of 
hilarity and expression ; his rich, black hair covered a broad 
forehead which was bounded by his thick, arched eyebrows. 
He had an aquiline nose, and handsome eyes. He terminated 
his painful career in 1802, at the age of fifty. The approach 
of death did not shake the fortitude of which he had given 
so many proofs for twelve years; the serenity of his soul re- 
mained untroubled. ‘ 


Air Piants.—These attach themselves to the driest and 
most sapless surface; and flower as if issuing from the richest 
soils. “A specimen of one of these, which I thought 
curious,” says Dr. Walsh, “I threw into my portmanteau, 
where it was forgotten ; and some months after, in unfolding 
some linen, I was astonished to find a rich scarlet flower in 
full blow ; it had not only lived, but vegetated and blossomed, 
though so long excluded from air, light and humidity. The 
barren pine is not less extraordinary, It also grows on sap- 
less trees, and never on the ground, Its seeds are furnished, 
on the crown, with a long filmly fibre, like the thread of gos- 
samer. As they ripen, they are detached, and driven with 
the wind, having the long thread streaming behind them.— 
When they meet with the obstruction of a withered branch, 
the thread is caught, and, revolving round, the seed at length 
comes into fixed contact with the surface, where it soon veg- 
etates, and supplies the naked arm with a new foliage. In 
Brazil, it grows like the common plant of a pine apple, and 
shoots from its centre a long spike of bright scarlet blossoms. 
In some species, the leaves are protuberant below, and form 
vessels like pitchers, which catch and retain the rain water, 
furnishing cool and!refreshing draughts to the heated travel- 
ler, in heights where no water is to be found. The quantity 
of this fluid is sometimes very considerable: agd those who 
have attempted to reach the flower stem, have been often 
drenched by upsetting the plant. 





Practicat Sciznce.—In the granite quarries near Sering- 
apatam, the most enormous blocks are separated from the 
solid rock by a very neat and simple process. The work- 
man having found a portion of the rock sufficiently exten- 
sive, and situated near the ede of the part already quarried, 
lays bare the upper surface, and marks on it, a line in the di- 
rection of the intended separation, along which a groove. is 
cut with a chisel, about two inches in depth. Above this 
groove, a line of fire is kindled, and this is maintained til] the 
‘rock below is thoroughly heated. Immediately on which a 
‘line of men and women, each provided with a pot of cold 
i water, suddenly sweep off the ashes, and pour the water into 
ithe heated groove, when the rock at once splits with a clean 
fracture. Square blocks, of six feet in the side, and upwards 
jof eighty feet in length, age sometimes detached by this 
| method. Hardly less simple and efficacious is the process 
used in some parts of France, where mil]-stones are made,— 
|| When a mass sufficiently large ix found, it is cut into a round 
{forin, several fect high; anc the question then arises, how to 
'\divide this into pieces of a proper size for mill-stones. For 
this purpose, grooves are chiselled out, at distances corres- 
||ponding to the thickness intended to be given to the mill- 
| stones, into which grooves, wedges of dried wood are driven. 


|| These wedges are then wetted, or exposed to the dew, ahd 














-||next morning the block of stone is found separated into pieces 


llof a proper size for miill-stones, therely by the @xpansion of 
the wood, consequent on its absorption of moisture ; an irre- 
sistible natural power thus finishing, almost without trouble, 
and at no expense, an operation which from the peculiar 
hardness of the texture of the stone, would otherwise be im- 
practicable but by thg most powerful machinery, or the most 
| persevering labor. 
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